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sian troops of occupation began early in May, 1879, and was completed in September.
The Congress of Berlin, conscious perhaps of the evanescence of its work, shrank from providing a collective guarantee for the enforcement of its decisions. Beaconsfield's claim that he had brought bade from Berlin "peace with honor" did not commend itself to the opposition or even to many of his followers. It was rightly felt in England that Turkey had been shabbily treated. For different reasons the treaty was almost uniformly unpopular in Russia. Taken by itself, that is, irrespective of San Stefano, the Berlin pact was a victory for Russian imperialism. The "humiliation" of 1856 was wiped out; sizable territories were annexed in Asia Minor; Turkey was dealt a shattering blow; the Slav and Christian peoples of the Ottoman empire had achieved (or were promised) independence or autonomy. That the treaty was by no means unsatisfactory was the view taken by some of the higher officials of the ministry of foreign affairs, for instance, Giers and Lobanov-Rostovsky,18 but this opinion was timidly and imperfectly reflected in the press. In both content and form the Treaty of Berlin was the undoing of that of San Stefano, and the comparison of the two made a substantial victory appear a crushing defeat. The wrath, dismay, and sorrow of the panslavs and the nationalists were voiced by Aksafcov in a celebrated speech delivered on July 4, N.S., a few days before the signature of the treaty. To him the work of the congress, especially the partition of Bulgaria and the Austrian occupation of Bosnia and Herzegovina, was a shameful betrayal of the "sacred cause" for which Russian soldiers had shed their blood. "We are burying today/7 Aksakov exclaimed, ". . . the principles and traditions of our forebears, our own wishes; we are burying Russian glory, Russian honor, Russian conscience. . . ." and he demanded the continuation of the war, if necessary against England and Austria-Hungary, on the optimistic assumption that "the Russian tsar cannot be defeated if he carries high the banner of Slavdom and eastern Christianity/7 The author of this philippic was chastized by expulsion from Moscow; nevertheless the feeling of disillusionment to which he gave vent was shared, in a varying degree, by the majority of the reading public and the bureaucracy. The attitude of Alexander towards the treaty was, as usual, ambigu-
18 Letter of Giers of July 5, 187Sr N.S., and letter of Lobanov-Rostovsky of July 1, 1878, N.S., quoted in Nolde, op. tit., pp. 208-209.